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physical facts. The element of free will, in which I
profoundly believe, is one reason why principles
cannot be applied in the sphere of human action
with anything like the certainty and precision with
which they are applied to physical nature. But are
we then to say that human relations are not governed
by principles in the long run? If not, is political
science a genuine science at all? I firmly believe that
it is, because I believe that by patient, intelligent
and fearless study of fact, principles of life can be
discerned. By observing those principles the lives of
men can be raised to a higher plane; by ignoring
them human affairs may be plunged in disaster. I
believe that Milton was right when he spoke of
truths "for the want of which whole nations fare the
worse."1 It is those truths that political thinkers
should seek, and when they have found them, express
in terms which those whose business it is to apply
them can grasp. Political science is not merely a
genuine science, but at this juncture of human affairs
the most important of all the sciences. It is one which
calls for the service of the best and most powerful
minds. The task of helping the world across the gulf
which arrests its progress lies in the first instance
with political thinkers of recognised authority and
not with statesmen or churches.

It is to the judgment of such thinkers that I
venture to submit the propositions advanced in this
book, and also the practical conclusions drawn from
them. Can human beings ever be united in any last-
ing and permanent manner, except by virtue of a
sense of duty, by an instinct which prompts them to
put the interests of others before their own? Without
such a sense of duty can compacts serve to unite
them? Are states not bodies of men bound together
by the principle that each member of the state owes
an unlimited duty to all the others? Does not this
principle mean the existence of a government in the